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EDITORIAL 


The editorial staff has defined the over-all 
objectives of the EPAULET; 

“To stimulate intelligent interest in art, music and 
literature. 

“To provide a means of expression for those 
students who are creative in the fields of literature 
and art. 

“To play a vital role in uniting interests in the 
liberal arts.” 

We, of the new EPAULET staff, wish to bring to 
the attention of the student body the great progress 
which June Kyzer and her staff have made towards 
the achievement of these objectives. We realize that 
this advancement has been made through enthusiasm 
and hard work on the part of the former staff. 

In taking over our positions as editors of the final 
issue of the EPAULET for this school year, we see 
and respect the high standards before us. Within our 
group we feel a similar enthusiasm and desire for 
achievement. 

The new EPAULET staff turns to you, the students 
of Mary Washington College, for support in our 
objective: 

To make the EPAULET a literary magazine which 
you, as students of liberal arts college, will take 
pride in. 


Betty Desmond 


CONVERSATION IN THE CLOUDS 


(A Satire on Theology) 


Jeanne Thornhill '61 


Jupiter drained the last drop of nectar from his 
golden goblet and settled down on the edge of a 
purple thundercloud, from which he could get 
a good view of the earth. The great god sighed — 
and Jupiter’s sigh could capsize a small ship — 
as he looked down on the world of mortals which 
had once worshiped him above all others. 

“I’m just a has-been,” he sadly said. “Nobody 
has sacrificed so much as a termite to me for 
centuries and centuries now. My temples — just 
look at them; they’re nothing but ruins. Mere 
tourist attractions! What a pity that it should all 
come to this.” 

A greenish-colored cloud upon which a large 
snaky-looking creature appeared to be asleep, 
drifted toward Jupiter’s. Jupiter was roused from 
his reminiscences by the collision of the two 
clouds, and turned to see what had disturbed him. 

“Please excuse my carelessness,” hissed the 
snaky occupant of the litle green cloud. “This 
lovely weather seems to have put me to sleep, and 
my cloud, I fear, is not equipped with an automatic 
pilot. No damage has been done, I hope.” 

“Do you know whose cloud you have just bumped 
into? Don’t you realize who I am?” thundered the 
old god. 

The snake (he looked more like a snake than 
anything else, so a snake he shall be called) frown- 
ed and looked very thoughtful. “Nooo, can’t say 
that I do,” he replied, “although you do seem some- 
what familiar. Shall I try to guess?” 

“Never mind,” sighed Jupiter. “My day is over; 
that’s plain to see. The one-time king of the gods. 
Now you do not even know his name.” And Snake 
watched a big tear creep over the bottom edge 
of Jupiter’s right eye. 

“What a shame,” sympathized Snake, “that the 
world has ceased to worship you. But you don’t 
have to spend the rest of eternity forgotten. Those 
days could be brought back, you know.” 

Jupiter eyed the snake with suspicion. “Brought 
back, huh?” he thought. “Now just what does this 
fellow have in mind? Of course, I have considered 
diverting a few Christians or Moslems or what- 
have-you back to the worship of me. But this was 
just an idle dream, and this creature here seems 
to be thinking of my ruling the whole mortal 
world once more.” 

Snake listened to Jupiter’s silence, and then re- 
marked, “It wouldn’t be hard, you know. One 
good revival — and you’d be all set. The altars of 
Jupiter would once again flow with the blood of 
many sacrifices, and little children would pray to 
you in place of Santa Claus.” 

Jupiter remained in silent thought. “My good- 


ness, how this fellow resembles the snake in Gen- 
esis. But would it dare to tempt the gods?” Aloud 
he said, “who are you, creature, and what do you 
have in mind?” 

“Oh Jupiter,” called a feminine voice from a 
nearby cloud, “I see you have met Knaki. Do have 
him tell you about his wonderful revival idea! ” It 
was Juno, and she steered her cloud over to where 
the god and the snake were conversing. 

“So your name is Knaki, and you hafe already 
sold my wife on this revival of yours. Tell me, 
Knaki, before we go further, will it involve any 
eating of apples?” 

“Why, Jupiter, such a silly question,” prattled 
Juno. “You know that if we gods and goddesses 
ever broke our diet of nectar and ambrosia, we 
would lose our heavenly figures.” 

“My plan, great Jupiter, is very simple. It is all 
based on a few self-evident facts.” The snake 
brushed aside a few wisps of clouds that were 
blocking their view of the world below, and con- 
tinued with a gesture earthward. “Look at the 
worshiping public. What do you notice about 
them? I mean, besides the fact that none are 
worshiping you, of course.” 

Jupiter started to speak, but Knaki interrupted. 
“Wait, let me answer myself. They all seek for 
a god to worship and because each one defines 
god somewhat differently, they are divided into 
many different religions — each one worshiping the 
god that fits his own definition. Do you now see 
the flaw in the religions of the Earth mortals? 
They cannot settle on one god because each man 
is allowed to define God for himself. If, however, 
a god could define himself, rather than always 
being defined by those who seek him, it would 
put an end to this chaos. There would be one def- 
inite concept of god and one credo of doctrines, 
rather than all this variety of opinions and conse- 
quent uncertainty. Great Jupiter, I am proposing a 
theological dictatorship.” 

A crooked smile crept over Knaki’s face, but 
he flaw in the religions of the Earth mortals? 
ter noticed it. Nothing remained but a few stray 
wisps of Knaki’s cloud, and the echo of his last 
words — “a theological dictatorship.” 

“Perhaps,” mused Jupiter, “he has something 
there. It would certainly put some order into this 
world. And I never did think it was fair that 
mortals could create their own image of a god, 
and then say that this god had created them in 
his image, when it was really the other way 
around.” 

“So god shall now define himself, and there 
no longer shall be doubt, or difference of opinion 
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. . read Juno from a great black scroll. 

“Hey, where did that come from?” asked Jupiter 
with a frown. 

“Oh, Knaki left it on my cloud,” answered Juno 
lightly. “Now Jupiter, you must set up some 
definite life-after-death doctrine. Those mortals 
have thought up so many different concepts of 
what will happen to them when they die, that I am 
really quite confused. Why, just yesterday I met 
three souls who believed that after death their 
former bodies would be resurrected in the flesh, 
just as they had been when alive, except that they 
would now be immortal. Well, it seems that the 
first soul had donated blood to the Red Cross, which 
gave this blood to a woman who needed a trans- 
fusion. Soon afterwards this second soul had 
cut her finger while preparing her husband’s 
dinner. A drop of the same blood that had belonged 
to soul number one and soul number two, was 
eaten by the husband, soul number three, in his 
stew. Now dead, the three souls were fighting 
over the drop of blood. Each claimed it for his 
resurrected body, and since at different times ii 
had belonged to each one of them, they couldn’t 
agree on whose it was.” 

“All every interesting, Juno, my dear,” said 
the old Roman god, “but isn’t that an apple 1 
see beside the scroll?” 

Juno looked down and saw a shiny red object 


COLLAGE 


Anonymous, '60 


Here I sit, knowing that I have unfinished tasks 
before me, but where is the iniative? why am I 
existing? I feel a desire to search, yet I know not 
for what. I seek the truth. I seek to abolish 
classical thought. Why is man content with his 
way of life? does he not want to pave new paths 
and to be able to roam these paths, knowing that 
he, himself, smoothed the way? is it because man 
is clinging to tradition that he refuses to See? 
why must man be a puppet to his own motives? I 
seek answers, and something even deeper than 
answers — but if I close out the contentment of* 
answers, can one exist in scepticism forever? 
conceivably. The sceptic is not an utter believer, 
a clinging vine. When one believes and leaves no 
gap, the end seems final. Nothing can be final, 
man is ignorant of this sphere — but why was man 
created not to know? why life then? 

We must seek true scientists to help us create our 
world. We must cease looking to supernatural 
forces. Is it not finer to believe in the concrete 


at her feet. Sure enough, it was an apple with 
instructions attached. “Do not eat me,” read Juno 
from the attached note. She turned to Jupiter. 
“Now what do you suppose . . 

“Reverse psychology,” remarked the great god 
thoughtfully. “Do you remember, my pet, how 
a taste for apples caused the Trojan War? And 
there was another apple long ago ... a snake was 
involved . . . and a woman ... I can only remem- 
ber vaguely . . 

“Well, I’ll certainly not risk gaining weight and 
losing my figure! Goodby, apple — you’re not in- 
cluded in my ambrosia-and-nectar diet.” With 
these words. Juno tossed the apple over her 
shoulder. 

“Hey, wait a minute,” cried Jupiter. “This is the 
wrong ending, I’m sure ... if I could only re- 
member . . .” He watched the apple of temptation 
fall through space ’till it could be seen no more. 
“Could my memory be falling me in my old age?” 
he wondered. And watching from the branches 
of a fig tree down on Earth, Knaki wondered too. 
“Now what do you suppose went wrong?” he 
puzzled. “She was supposed to help me, not throw 
the apple away. How the heck can we snakes be 
expected to work with creatures as unpredictable 
as females?” So Knaki, traded in his green cloud 
for a bag of apple seeds, and went about trying 
to develop a new low-caloric variety of apples. 


rather than the vague? to believe is to have faith, 
but why faith in a thing called god? why does man 
need such a faith, such a guardian? It only ob- 
structs his path to the pure depths . . . god, the 
universal creator, is the final word for many, but 
not for the curious. To them, god is a barricade. 
For a belief in god prevents the search, the search 
I so desperately seek. A belief in god would be 
the end, for all my unanswered questions would be 
answered by the very existence of god. Man knows 
not the true essence of god — therefore why does 
he so devoutly believe in his true nature? 

. . . god is the answer for the weak, the strong de- 
sire more than a god. Yet they know not that 
for which they aspire. Ah — it is a great turmoil for 
man. Where will it end — or where will it begin ? 
The answers must subsist somewhere, in virgin 
regions — alas, — perhaps, there were never meant 
to be any answers. Who is the judge? Oh — why 
must we writhe in our search? Is it a search? 
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Nun Linoleum Cut by Mary Louise McNeil 
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“FROG” 


Bernice Bramson ’58 
Louise Miller ’58 

(First Chapter of a book now being written by these students) 


“Maurice, depeche-toi, Viens prendre ton de- 
jeuner!” 

Maurice leaned over the sink and glared at his 
image in the bathroom mirror, only half listening 
to his mother’s insistent voice. 

“Frog,” he whispered fiercely to the round face 
staring back at him. “Frog, go eat your breakfast.” 

He stood on tiptoes and jerked at his tie to 
straighten it. When he stood as tall as he could 
his shirt button came just above the bottom of the 
mirror, and he could see if his tie was knotted 
correctly. 

“0. K. 0. K.” he called. “In a minute.” 

Maurice ran cold water over his comb before 
attempting to pull it through his hair. The cool 
drops trickled down the sides of his face, and he 
brushed them away with annoyance. 

“Maurice?” 

“Coming.” 

He pushed his fingers through the uncombed 
portion of his dark hair, made a hasty inspection 
of his teeth and rushed out of the bathroom. 

At the foot of the sairs his mother stood im- 
patiently watching as he cleared the last four 
steps with one leap. 

“You haven’t combed your hair,” she said. “Run 
back up and do it. Hurry, now, or you’ll be late 
to school. And stop scowling so.” 

Maurice pushed his straight locks angrily back 
from his face. 

“It’s all right,” he whispered to her retreating 
back. “If you’d let me have it cut, like Jean’s, I 
wouldn’t have to comb it.” 

“Yes,” she retorted, “and you can look just like 
all those little saucer heads you play with after 
school. What are their names? Ah, yes, Larry and 
Pete. They look so much alike with their shaved 
heads that I can’t even tell them apart. You are 
Maurice, not Pete or Larry or even your friend 
Jean, and I want you to stay that way. Now hurry.” 

Maurice dug his hands deep into his pockets and 
started back up the stairs. There were fourteen 
steps straight up and three to the right. Maurice 
counted each one slowly as he climbed. 

“Dumb Frog,” he said to his reflection in the 
mirror. He turned the faucet on full force and 
watched the water splash his shirt front as he wet 
the hairbrush thoroughly. 

His hair was plastered wetly to his skull when 
he finally sat down at the long, empty breakfast 
table. A small plate of rolls and cup of chocolate 
were at his place, and Maurice inspected them 
morosely. The soft bread broke easily, and he 
buttered it as deliberately as if he had just learned 


how. Frowning slightly, he sipped his chocolate, 
letting it roll momentarily over his tongue. It felt 
cool and thick. 

“Cold again,” he thought angrily, not remember- 
ing that he was a half hour late as usual. 

“Claudine?” he called, stretching out the last 
syllable of her name in irritation. He could hear 
the thin click, click of her heels as she hurried 
across the kitchen, but he called her name again. 

“Claudine, my chocolate is cold again. Heat it 
up for me quickly.” He stopped speaking as sh 
pushed open the swinging door and regarded him 
cooly. 

“Bonjour, Maurice. Maurice cringed as she 
glanced over at the clock. “Sacre Bleu, child, you’ll 
be late for school. If you had come down with 
your Papa your chococlate would have been nice 
and hot for you. Here, give it to me!” 

Maurice shoved his chair back rudely, stood up 
and brushed the crumbs from his blue serge pants. 

“Never mind, Claudine, if it’s going to be so 
much trouble. I really don’t want it anyway. I 
haven’t time now. If you’d pay a little more 
attention to what I like sometime . . 

“Maurice, that’s quite enough.” His mother had 
slipped in quietly and now stood at the dining 
room door. “You may go, Claudine, but not until 
Maurice has apologized to you. Now, Maurice . . .” 
Her steady voice was a warning, and he blushed 
at the thought of apologizing to the maid. 

“Sorry,” he mumbled reluctantly and tried to 
make himself small enough to slip by his mother 
into the hall without being noticed. 

“Your breakfast, Maurice,” she said sternly. 

“I had my roll, Mama,” he answered shifting 
his weight from one foot to the other impatiently. 

The hall clock chimed eight times. 

“Saved by the bell,” he thought and trotted 
quickly into the hall. 

“I’ll be late if I don’t hurry. M. Legrand will 
be angry and keep me after class again.” 

Maurice had on his jacket and was turning the 
knob to the front door when his mother stopped 
him. 

“I want you to come home directly after school. 
Directly, mind you. I don’t want you running 
around the streets. Don’t make any plans for this 
afternoon with Jean or any of your other friends. 
Your father will be very upset if you’re not home 
when he comes home from the Embassy. Com- 
prends-tu? Now hurry on.” 

Her affectionate kiss did not mollify him at 
all. Grabbing his books he strode out of the house 
furiously. As he reached the gates he looked back 
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at the high, grey turrets of the house. “Frog,” they 
mocked, “go on, you’re late again, late again, late 
again.” 

The early morning traffic on Kalarama Road 
moved haltingly like a lamed animal as it slowed 
to merge with the traffic on 23rd Street. Maurice 
stood impatiently on the corner of the intersection 
as he waited to cross to the little Ecole Francaise 
Internationale de Washington. He let his heavy 
leather book bag thump against his bare knee as 
he looked for an opening between cars. The short 
walk from the Embassy had given him little time 
to decide how he was going to tell Jean that he 
would not be able to join in the fun after school. 
Now he stood squinting at the passing traffic, his 
lower lip half-caught between his teeth as he 
considered how he would explain. He would have 
to tell Jean, he supposed, and that would be the 
worst part. Jean would smile knowlingly, pat him 
on the shoulder, and say “Perhaps you can go 
another time when your mother is in a better 
mood.” Maurice could feel himself reddening at 
the anticipated humiliation. Jean would tell Larry 
and Pete after school that little Maurice had to 
go home to his mother again, and they would 
nudge each other and snicker. Then the three 
of them would go off arm in arm, laughing and 
chattering intimately about their plans. This was 
the afternoon they had decided to spend at the 
nearby theatre. “On the Waterfront” was playing 
there for only two days, and the boys had waited 
to see it for several months. After a movie, they 
usually rode the streetcar down to an ice cream 
shop on 14th Street. Maurice could almost taste 
the cool sweetness of his favorite milkshake. “Aw, 
heck,” he muttered and kicked at the grass 
growing between the sidewalk and the curb. 

The bell for first class was ringing just as 
Maurice crossed the street, and he hurried to join 
the last of the students as they entered the portico. 
He did not see Jean among the stragglers, and he 
felt a curious sense of relief and disappointment. 
Perhaps he would not have to tell Jean until 
recess. It might be easier then. He could pretend 
that he had an appointment or something. Jean 
could not blame him or tease him for that. Maurice 
decided to work out an “alibi” during first class, 
and he pictured himself casually telling Jean that 
father wanted to introduce him to some important 
diplomats that afternoon. No, that would not do 
at all. Jean would only laugh. Maurice suddenly 
wished that he could just walk up to Jean and 
announce that he could not go, that he was busy, 
some other time perhaps. That would show Jean 
a thing or two. 

A gentle nudge from behind made Maurice jump 
guiltily. As he turned abruptly he tripped on the 
second step leading into the building. 

“You just made it, my boy.” 

The unexpected appearance of the boy’s professor, 
and the gentle chiding in his voice made Maurice 
realize that he was the only student remaining in 
the portico. He ducked his head in embarassment 


and hurried through the double doors into the cool 
darkness of the hall. The classroom doors adjoin- 
ing the hall were already closed and the boy 
hesitated before turning the knob on the one 
numbered 7A. He felt the faces of his eleven 
classmates turn and stare at him as he mumbled 
an apology for being late and slid quietly into his 
desk at the back of the room. Without looking up 
he knew that Jean was watching him, waiting for 
some sign of recognition. He kept his head down 
and fumbled in his bookbag for his French 
notebook. He did not want to see Jean now. 
Perhaps by recess he would have thought of 
something to tell him. 

As M. Legrand came in there was a soft rustle of 
starched shirts and dresses, as if the boys and girls 
were settling in their desks permanently. 

“Here we go,” thought Maurice, looking at his 
watch. It was 8:22. 

The recess bell rang at 10:30 and Maurice noted 
with a certain amount of satisfaction that it 
shrilled above the thin voice of M. Legrand. It 
seemed for a moment as if the professor were 
trying to compete with the bell for his voice rose 
in pitch to make the last words of his lecture 
heard. Maurice had his book and papers tucked 
back into his leather bag when he realized that 
M. Legrand was talking to him. 

“M. Vignes. May I see you for a moment after 
class?” 

The boy stood by his desk until his classmates 
had filed by him quietly. He could hear the 
children in the courtyard numbering off for 
soccer teams and he wished desperately that he 
was among them. Perhaps he would not be kept 
long. M. Legrand might only scold him for being 
late again. 

“Maurice.” His voice seemed lower now, 
disappointed. 

“My boy, we must talk about these papers from 
your Friday examination. You did not do well at 
all. Your paper is full of careless mistakes and 
you did not even attempt to answer two of the 
most elementary questions. Since you are French 
yourself, we must expect you to do much beter 
than the other students. It is easy for you. There 
is absolutely no excuse for the quality of your 
work. You seem to be doing beter in your English 
classes. I am sure your Mother and Father would 
be disappointed if they knew how poorly you are 
doing in your own language. Perhaps it would 
be a good idea if I spoke to your parents some 
time about this. Do you think that would help?” 

Maurice cringed. “Yes, sir, I mean, no, sir,” he 
stammered. “That wouldn’t help at all,” he 
thought. “Papa would be furious and Mama would 
make me study after school and there would be 
no more movies and I’d have to speak dumb old 
French all the time and my friends . . . Jean!” 

Suddenly he felt that he had to see Jean, had 
to explain to him about this afternoon. He had 
to make Jean understand why he couldn’t go. His 
poor marks in French, M. Legrand’s concern were 
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no longer important. 

“I don’t think that will be necessary, sir,” 
Maurice said deliberately. “May I go now?” 

“Of, course, Maurice, run along. Keep in mind 
what I said.” 

The strong sunlight in the courtyard blinded 
Maurice momentarily so that he could not pick 
out Jean from among the other children. Shielding 
his eyes from the glare with one hand, he pushed 
his way through a huddle of small girls chattering 
over a jack game and followed the cyclone fence 
to the opposite corner of the gravel yard. He knew 
Jean would be there leading the soccer team. The 
fence sagged with his weight as Maurice leaned 
back to watch the game and wait for Jean. He 
could see his friend dribbling the ball towards 
the goal, the rest of the boys running furiously 
behind him. 

“Goal!” they shouted as the chubby goalkeeper 
sprawled face downward in the gravel in his efforts 
to trap the ball. Maurice grinned as Jean’s 
teammates rushed up to congratulate their champ- 
ion and, laughingly, the goalie from the rival 
team. 

“Good shot,” he called, smiling broadly now. 
Pride in Jean’s success warned him, and catching 
his friend’s acknowledging gesture Maurice felt 
that he had some small part in making the goal 
himself. They were friends after all. It seemed 
right that they should share even minor triumphs 
like scoring in soccer. Maurice remembered the 
pact they had made last spring to tell each other 
everything. There were to be no more secrets. The 
closeness of shared adventures, little conspiracies, 
held them together even through occasional bitter- 
quarrels. During the summer they had read 
several books on the tribal rites of the American 
Indian, and one close afternoon in August they 
had decided to try one of the primitive practices. 
They were to become blood brothers. Flinching a 
little with the self-inflicted pain, the boys had 
cut small gashes in their left hands. They had 
pressed the wounds together to let the blood run 
freely. Maurice remembered the exultation they had 
felt as their mingled blood dripped off their fingers 


POEM 


Anne Butler, ’60 


Others whisper to me of Love 
I do not know what it is 
They shout in ectasy of Love 
I do not believe in it 

His strong brown hands have calmed me 
His sweet faces have charmed me 
His hard bodies have warmed me 


to stain the grass at their feet. 

“We won, three to nothing!” Jean’s voice startled 
him. 

“Hey, what are you thinking so seriously about? 
By the way, why did the old boy keep you after 
class? You missed half the game.” 

“Nothing much. He just ranted for awhile on 
his favorite topic, my lousy French grades. He’s 
theatened to tell Papa. You can just imagine what 
that would mean.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I guess I’ll have to study French. I told ole 
fishface I’d take care of it myself so I’ll have to 
do something.” 

“Sure!” The sarcasm in Jean’s voice irritated 
Maurice. “And do you plan to start this afternoon?” 

This afternoon! Maurice flushed at the insinua- 
tion. So Jean had guessed after all. He might have 
known. This had happened too often before, too 
often for Jean to really count on him, he guessed. 
Dumb Frog, you’ve messed up again. Now you’ll 
have to tell him. 

Maurice pushed his hands deep in his pockets 
and glanced quickly at the older boy. He knew 
Jean was watching him, waiting for his excuse 
this time. Why did it always have to be him? Why 
couldn’t Larry or Pete or even Jean mess up 
once? He had to be different and go home after 
school. “Go home to your mother,” they would 
mock. “Go home, litle boy.” Dumb Frog. Never 
do anything right. 

“Are you coming with us this afternoon? The 
words sounded dry, brittle, as if Jean already 
knew the answer was no. “Don’t tell me you can’t 
go again. We’ve planned this for weeks. You can’t 
foul it up now.” 

Maurice watched Jean turn in disgust and start 
to walk away. 

“Jean,” he called, his voice wavering with in- 
dicision. He was chagrinned by Jean’s curious, 
knowing smile as the older boy stopped and looked 
back. 

“Jean,” he said quietly, shame making a hurt 
deep inside him, “what time are we leaving?” 


But where is the voice of heaven 
The melody I become 
The harmony in his touch 
Where is the angel-glow he brings 

I speak of him without a sound 
I hear of him without a song 
I think of him without a sigh 

If then Love has passed me by 
I shall but turn to other schemes 
For I will not be bound to one 
When all the world would have me 

Cling to me passionately, Earth 
What do I care of Love with you 
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STILL LIFE NUMBER ONE 


Kelly Cherry, ’61 


number one lived in abc. abc wasn’t much of a 
town, but number one liked it well enough and 
he didn’t particularly mind living in abc. only, it 
got kind of boring once in a while and he some- 
times wondered if he were really living a full life — 
you know, a full life like a painter lives, or a 
writer or actor lives, with art and free sex and 
creativity. 

well, this was okay, this abc, and number one 
knew it. only, it was like this, and maybe he would 
try being real and honest and living with beer 
cans, philosophy was okay, and it’d be an interest- 
ing change anyway. 

so number one left abc and security and good 
grades to go to a place called someplace and there 
he studied art and philosophy and existentialism; 
someplace wasn’t any place especially, except when 
you got there you knew you were no longer a part 
of society, you were a hermit surrounded by 
hermits, you were a testtube in a rack with many 
testtubes, each testtube holding another acid. 

Hey, did you know Gauguin was forty before 
he started to paint? 

No kidding. Old boy did all right for his age . . . 

Yeah, man. 

number one, number one, and two, three, four, 
five . . . testtube, someplace, eternity, somespace. 
round and round to make a triangle. 

Hell, boy. This Beethoven, I mean you just don’t 
get any better. 

down the street from where they all lived was 
a railroad track, number one used to take his 


nightdates to watch the trains pull their freight- 
cars after the nighttime was over and five a. m. 
noises had wakened, and sometimes he’d even go 
down by himself, just so he could meditate and 
contemplate and try to untangle his tangled 
feelings, he used to think about abc at five a. m. 
when everything in someplace was cold and misty 
and wet, but he always decided that he’d done the 
right thing and that his life had been lived well 
enough, still, it was still sort of blank, circle, 
no-color, because he never seemed to get anywhere 
and he wanted a period where there was only a 
comma. 

What d’ya say, man? I mean, this god bit has got 
to go. So maybe there isn’t a purpose to life, I 
don’t know. I don’t know a damn thing. 

tuesday morning number one drifted down to 
the tracks, he was hard-thinking about being lost 
and wondering what it would feel like to be found, 
good and found, when a man-truck hit him. 
intersection, north and broad, nothing much 
happened; he was just run over — and then just 
like that he was dead, nowhere in someplace, two, 
three, four, and five came to get him, and they 
shipped his body back to abc so he could be buried 
tn the cemetery there, and they cried, but only 
in private, so people wouldn’t know they cried. 

Hell, man. He was a good guy. Only trouble 
was, he worried too much. About life and living 
and love. I mean, sure, some of it’s okay; but 
thinking never answers questions. Just asks more 
questions, if you get what I mean. 



Poverty Wood-Engraving Amelia Kite 
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. . . AND THEN THERE WAS NOTHING 


Elaine Freedman, '60 


“Don’t cry. Don’t. Please don’t cry. If you cry, 
I’ll start. Oh please dear God, please.” 
Silhouetted against the on-coming night, the 
burly, knarled tree spread its arms toward the 
window and the girls. The younger girl lay on 
her stomach, hands in hair, hot tears on her cheeks, 
and stared at the tree. The older girl was now 
crying too. Daddy was dead — dead since this morn- 
ing. They had taken a ride through the country 
and by the old airport; they had heard from every- 
one that they would never have to worry; every- 
one, just everyone, was going to take care of them; 
they had eaten hot soup and crackers. Yet nothing 
could stop the sudden swelling in the throat, the 
knotted throat, then the throb in the head, the 
hotness crawling over the face and to the eyes 
. . . “blink, blink again! Think of something else, 
think, think, think. Oh God!” . . . and then the 
scalding tears filled the eyes and made little pat- 
terns on the front of the dress. There was nothing 
to do except stare at the tree — the tree that had 
opened its arms to them for years. 


“Daddy never takes a shower. I know he doesn’t 
’cause every night when I go to bed he hasn’t 
taken a shower.” 

“Lisa, you know that your father takes showers 
and baths. He takes them after you’ve gone to 
sleep, dear.” Her mother continued to mix the 
batter. 

“Oh no Mommy. And you don’t take baths very 
often either. Sometimes you do, I know, ‘cause 
you sit on the edge of the tub and fix that ugly 
bump on your foot afterwards.” 

“Lisa, you really mustn’t talk like that. Suppose 
someone should hear you.” 

“Well ,it’s true. It is!” 

The little girl swung her long, tangled hair 
around in the air. Her skinny, little legs did a 
jig dance. 

“Now get out of the kitchen. You’ll get hair in 
everything. Get out, go on. You just ask your 
father tonight when he comes home. Now scoot!” 

And Daddy did come home that evening. The 
door opened, and Daddy, with his constant cigar 
tucked sloppily in the corner of his mouth, took 
his hat in one hand, held it in the same manner 
a vaudeville dancer holds his straw skimmer, and 
yelled a big, smiling “Hello” as only Daddy could 
say hello. As usual, he had his newspaper under 
his arm. The little girl threw her arms around 
his legs and squealed. 

“Hi little Honey. How’s my girl?” 

And later they read the paper together. Daddy 
hadn’t had much formal education, but he was 
always well aware of world affairs, and his shrewd- 


ness had made him and his family quite com- 
fortable. 

“I can read any word in the paper.” 

“All right, how ’bout this — huh?” 

“Oh that’s not fair, Daddy. You know I don’t 
know that.” 


Uncle Dave had come early that morning and 
had taken Mother with him and Aunt Vivian. 
Mother had looked frightened when she left. She 
had been silent and, from the expression on her 
face, it was obvious that her front teeth were bit- 
ing together as though she were holding some- 
thing between them, something like bitterness. 
While they were gone Aunt Kate stayed with the 
two girls. The woman tried to hide her anxiety, 
her heaviness, her grief but, when the younger 
girl spoke to her, the answer came in cracked, 
throaty speech. Her face reddened, her eyes looked 
like fluid glass, and the little girl girl sensed the 
meaning of the frightened contours of her mother’s 
face. The girl had seen Aunt Vivian whisper to 
Aunt Kate. She thought she had heard, “Yes, he 
is,” but hadn’t realized the meaning of the words. 
A feeling of dread seeped into her. 

Two nights ago they had all gone to the hospital. 
They had had to wait in the lobby for a short while, 
and Lisa was anxious, very anxious, to see her 
Daddy. Finally someone motioned, and they began 
the short, but seemingly never-ending, walk down 
the corridor. Lisa began to smile, to grin. Her lips 
seemed to spread completely across her face. She 
felt that she did not have enough skin to cover 
her teeth in the smile. Her face ached with the 
smile and the happiness, but still she could not 
stop grinning. 

When they were all standing around Daddy’s 
bed, he held her hand and rubbed his rough 
thumb over her knuckles as he had always done. 
At first it was a pleasant and warm sensation, 
but, as the thumb moved over the knuckles again, 
again, again, the sensation changed to that of 
annoyance. Still, this was her Daddy; he loved her 
and held her hand. And she loved him, so she 
stood there while they all talked and felt his 
thumb again, again, again. 


That had been two nights ago. 

“Daddy, stop and pick us some daffodils.” 
“Honey, I can’t. It’s raining, and I’ll get all 
wet.” 

“Please Daddy-pretty pretty please.” 

The two little girls squirmed in the back seat 
as the car sped along the country road which was 
lined with fields of daffodils and wet with spring- 
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time rain. 

‘‘No kids. Now stop asking me.” 

Daddy continued to speed as he always did; 
Daddy was a terrible driver. Once he had illegally 
parked, and, as he was getting out of the car onto 
the main street, he was knocked back in by a 
passing bus. He wasn’t hurt, and his two daughters 
thought the whole incident was exceedingly amus- 
ing, but Mother never stopped haranguing him 
about it. 

“Oh Daddy, you could stop only for a minut 
Come on, Daddy — for us, please?” 

So Daddy stopped the car, got out and tramped 
around in the long, yellow daffodils. His hands 
became green with the stems; his shoes were lined 
with wet earth; and his felt hat wore the air of a 
polka-dotted print . . . but most annoying of all, 
his cigar had gone out. 

“Oh Daddy, thank you thank you thank you.” 
However, when they finally reached home, the 
girls jumped out of the car forgetting to clear 
the back seat of the wet, yellow mess. 


And now it was Sunday. When Mother and 
Uncle Dave came back, Mother looked awful. Her 


u ju sue riot 


a soft explosion of colors with the 

rising sun . . . warmth . . . thoughts 

reaching into the cool, calm night, unexplained. 

Gracie Hutchison, ’60 

Mobile yet motionless, a person without caught 
by himself within; spring stands still. 

Kelly Cherry, ’61 

Spring — the climax of creation. 

Joyce Lane Fooks, ’60 

One day crowds into the next 
I get lost in crowds 

Anne Butler, ’60 

Rippling rays of sunlight running 
over restless Reason. 

Claudine Aldrich, ’60 

*EURIPIDES. 


face was set in a cold, bitter expression; her eyes 
were swollen and out-lined in red; and her face 
was splotchy. Lisa was afraid of her mother. She 
screamed inside: “Mother, I don’t love you any- 
more. I only love Daddy.” But she remained silent 
until Uncle Dave lifted both her and her sister 
to his lap and said something through his unin- 
telligible, weeping speech. Lisa had known then 
what he had said to her, but years later she could 
not remember anything except sitting on his lap, 
tasting death, and realizing that what she had 
sensed was true. 

She knew now that Daddy was dead — dead since 
this morning. She lay there on the big double bed 
beside her sister. Now that evening had filled the 
streets, crept around the house and into the room 
finally enveloping all, she remembered that she 
had lost. They had even laughed occasionally that 
day. Many people had come to see them bringing 
food and happiness. But now the cold darkness h- 
come, and the people were gone, and Mother was 
lying down, and her sister was crying, and Daddy 
was dead, and there was nothing to do except stare 
through the window and see the night come into 
the tree that had been there for years — and would 
always be there to offer the comfort of its arms. 


Seeps through my heart 
And lines the hollows . . . 

Linda Roberts, ’60 

crusted oars breathe amidst warm ripples 

Natalie Robins, ’60 

golden buds blister with their fondlings 

Natalie Robins, ’60 

Be what I am, if I may 
Be what I am, if I can, 
there will always be Love 
wherever I am, 

For I am the Spring-time — 
and lover of life. 

Rita De Felice, ’61 

I like to tangle my fingers in your hair 
and feel that it is warm with sun . . . and then 
brush my lips against your sun-browned face 
and feel that I am warm with love. 

Elaine Freedman, ’60 
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ENIGMA 


Ann Monroe Stinchcomb ’60 


I can not overcome the force which 
You seem to impress upon my being. 
You, alone seem to overshadow 
My living, my personality, myself. 


One can be hurt but wounds however deep 
Heal even though the healing hurts more 
Than all the infinite experiences which 
Contribute to the puncturing of the soul. 


Restlessness, ambition, materialism 
All characteristics which you seem to possess 
for me. 

Appeal, magnetism, the searched for attributes 
Which I spend a lifetime seeking. 

Hunting for those things, unattractive but 
fascinating in you. 


You combine good — good and evil entrancing; 
Golden baubles held upon a string far from reach, 
Unconquerable, unattainable. 


Physical, spiritual — all — completeness joined to- 
gether in happiness. 

The eagerness, the pushing, always pushing you, 
And yet yielding, inextricably involved. 

Smiling, insincerely, still something more. 


Feeling hidden behind gaiety, laughter, and poise. 

How do you do? How are you? 

Who are you? and who am I? 

Is there a being — a single person fused from two? 

Yes, I’m fine, thank you, and you? 

Are you afraid? Running, running, fleeing from 
experience which will wound. 

Isn’t the evening lovely; so warm, so intimate. 
Running, a stag being chased, a bear hunting, yet 
always afraid. 


Faster, faster, escape, elude that which you know 
Will satisfy, entrance, enthrall and fill the needs. 
Needs intrinsic to everyone, inborn in every man. 
Yes, perhaps someone will be hurt. 

It doesn’t matter, dear, I’ve been hurt — 
before . . . 
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Figure Drawing 


Rose Bennet ’60 
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THE SPRING STUDENT EXHIBITION 


Louise Miller ’58 


The Annual Spring Student Exhibition opened 
the sixth of this month with a small afternoon 
reception prepared by members of the art faculty 
and art club. It was an unprecedented opening 
for this is the first year that a reception has 
been given in honor of the exhibitors and their 
professors. It was a nice, almost professional 
touch, and the refreshment table was a pleasant 
stopping place between the over-warm, over-crowd- 
ed exhibit rooms. 

There are four exhibit rooms, two on either 
side of the foyer. Those to the right, as one enters 
the bulding, are hung with oils from the painting 
classes of Mr. Eric Eisenburger. The paintings, 
over thirty in number, represent the best work 
done by his students this year. It is an exciting, 
mature show, ranging in subject from from 
expressionistic nudes and figures to an unsually 
small group of abstractions. The still-life, which 
ordinarily comprises the major part of a student 
exhibit, has become third best to the figure studies 
and abstract paintings. It is a refreshing change, 
and one that gives the student greater experience 
in handling varied subjects. 

The paintings are done on nubbly-textured mat 
boards which have been washed in thin, transparent 
color. This use of under-painting gives the show a 
rich continuity, a bond which ties together the 
many diverse styles. This year it can not be said 
that the student exhibit looks like a one-man, 
show for there is as much difference in technique 
as in subject. 

The paintings are large this year. The most 
prodigious in size is called “Crap Game” and is 
painted by Dorit Lesser. The panel covers over 
one half a wall. It is a painting of several men 
standing or sitting behind a gambling table which 
dominates the foreground of the picture. The men 
are painted broadly with wide, slashing brush 
strokes. Their great clubs of hands are a violent 
contrast to their sensitive, almost delicate faces. 
These sensitive faces are the thin line between 
crudity and vitality in Miss Lesser’s painting. The 
color remains subtle even through the vigor of 
technique. Brilliant gold on one man’s shirt front 
makes an interesting, just off-center, focal point. 

Also making use of the off-center focal point is 
Dee de Shields in her large, full figure of “Man- 
dolin Player.” Miss de Shields has painted the 
figure on the right side of the panel with its 
legs stretched across to the left, forcing the broad 
area above the legs to balance the figure by virtue 
of its size alone. The pale, poignant face of the 
player floats moon-like above the body. It adds 
a mystic touch to an otherwise decorative painting. 

Warfield Pavlansky’s “Music Class” approaches 


mysticism also with it’s abstract pattern of space 
and semi-decorative figures. The soft browns, 
greys and blues of the painting blend easily to 
create an illusive balance between the transparent 
and opaque. 

Of the purely decorative style of painting are 
several panels by Valinda Marks. The paintings 
are charming, and her careful control of technique 
and spatial relationships compensate for the 
strength they lack. Virginia Mosely’s “Composition 
in Space” and, more dynamically, “The Arcade/’ 
show good concentric organization and strong 
rhymical form. Jerri Cla/rk Potvini’s “Spring,” 
purple and gold against darks of green and brown, 
is one of the most sensuously beautiful abstractions 
of the show. As sensuous as “Spring” in color, but 
surpassing it in style and composition is Bonnie 
Hatch’s “Nude.” 

The exhibit rooms to the left contain drawings 
and prints in one, from Mrs. Dorothy D. Van 
Winckel’s three studio classes, and ceramics and 
sculpture in the other. Mrs. Van Winckel’s Figure 
Sketch class is represented by charcoal, ink, and 
pastel sketches. Notable among the several draw- 
ings is Linda Carroll’s “Boredom,” a face and 
hand study in charcoal. The pastels are interesting 
in their strong, blocky freedom but in general 
the work of both the Figure Sketch class and the 
Drawings and Design class lacks the conviction of 
previous exhibits. 

The prints from Graphic Arts, Mrs. Van 
Winckel’s advanced studio class, are hung on one 
wall in an elongated diamond shape. There are 
thirty or more prints in a variety of mediums 
including wood cuts, and wood engravings, and 
color blocks. They show an imaginative command 
of composition, design, and skill. It is a good, 
large exhibit from a small class. 

The last exhibit room, filled with pieces of 
sculpture and ceramic pots, would have a quietly 
oriental atmosphere if it were not crowded with 
paintings that would not fit in the other rooms. 
The sculpture, from Mr. Gaetano Cecere’s classes, 
which comprises a number of small pieces in 
plaster, plasticone and stone, is placed along two 
walls and on a central stand. There are several 
good heads, a large number of small figurines, 
three or four excellent figure studies in plasticene, 
and a few imaginative reliefs. Rose Bennett’s 
“Beggar” in plasticene is a fine example of imagi- 
nation coupled with a good knowledge of the 
material. It has been modeled and cut in chunky 
planes so that only the essential in detail remains. 
Nancy Rorabaugh’s plaster piece of a man’s head 
leaning against the wave he is holding with his 
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Woodcut 


Dorit Lesser ’58 


right arm is solid, compact, with long, lyrical 
lines keeping it from being brutal. 

Around the other walls in the room are carefully 
placed ceramic pots, vases and bowls, from Mr. 
Dean Mullavey’s afternoon classes. There are 
large .sturdy hand pieces, well shaped and original, 
as well as many wheel thrown pots. It is the glazes 
that make the exhibit remarkable. Most of them 
are stoneware glazes in mottled shades of green, 
brown and blue. One glaze that appears on several 
pots is a shade wonderfully between a grey blu3 
and a green, a shade in which color is discernable 
in itself. A number of the pieces show an oriental 
influence in their shapes as well as in the way 
they have been glazed. Miss Sieu Cheng has two 
small stoneware covered boxes in the show which, 
understandably, are obviously oriental. They stand 


about five inches tall and are delicately tapered 
from the bottom. The glaze is a marvelous splashing 
of warm green and gold against white. Amelia 
Kite has an oriental quality to her wheel thrown 
covered jar. It is a round jar about eight inches 
tall, swelling out from a slender base. The glaze 
is a rich, warm green flecked with dark. Outstand- 
ing among the small bowls and pots are those 
of Bonnie Hatch, Dorit Lesser and Sandra Sheesley. 
These students and the others who worked to 
make good, original pots have helped Mr. Mullavey 
to make ceramics one of the high points of the 
exhibition. 

The Annual Spring Student Exhibzition will be 
open through graduation. It is a good show, stim- 
ulating and more than worth the time it takes to 
see it. 
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MODERN JAZZ 


Lucia Hansell, ’61 
Joyce Neill, '60 


Modern jazz is indeed a controversial form of 
music. This new sound, a source of much delight 
to some, is likewise a source of extreme perplexity 
to others. There is, however, no real need for a 
person to be confused by modern jazz. If one 
can understand the sources and purposes of this 
music, it is easy enough to understand and appre- 
ciate the music itself. 

Modern jazz had its beginning at Hermosa Beach 
in Southern California during the late 30’s and 
early 40’s. This was a period of swing and big 
dance bands, but, although swing was good music 
for dancing, it definitely lacked listening appeal. 
Stan Kenton, who was playing at Hermosa Beach, 
began looking for something new — music for the 
ear. After-hour jam sessions resulted, and, through 
these jam sessions, modern jazz had its birth. Stan 
Kenton, leader of these sessions, came to be known 
as the father of west coast jazz. 

Paralleling the west coast movement, musicians 
on the east coast began their own movement to 
develop a jazz for the ear. The east coast music, 
referred to as bop, was centered in New York City. 
Bop was headed by such people as Charlie Parker, 
Dizzy Gillispie, and Thelonias Monk. The leaders 
of the two movements, west coast and east coast, 
although in different parts of the country, had a 
common meeting ground — they were all searching 
for the same thing, a new music that would express 
the feeling of the musician and, at the same time, 
emphasize the ability of the artist. 

Today there still exist differences between the 
east and west coast schools. Basically the east 
coast jazz is more intricate than that of the west 
coast. East coast jazz is composed almost entirely 
of improvision with the actual melody so submerged 
that it is scarcely recognizable. On the other hand, 
the west coast jazz is less complicated and follows 
the melody more closely. 

In order to appreciate modern jazz, it is neces- 
sary for a novice to be familiar with present day 
jazz stars on both coasts. The east coast school 
is now headed by such people as Dizzy Gillispie. 
Sonny Stitt, Miles Davis, J. J. Johnson, John Lewis 
and Oscar Peditford, all of whom have a remark- 
able background in music. In fact, John Lewis 
who heads the famous Modern Jazz Quartet has 
had an exceptionally classical background. New 
York is still the main headquarters for these 
musicians. The leaders of the west coast school 
are Gerry Mulligan, Stan Getz, Chet Baker, and 
Dave Brubeck. Two well-known groups are the 
Curtis Conce Quartet and the Howard Rumsey 
Light House All Stars. It is interesting to note 
that the Light House All Stars play at the same 
club on Hermosa Beach where modern jazz was 


started by Stan Kenton. Perhaps, however, the 
best known of all these names is Dave Brubeck. 
Brubeck’s music is a quieter jazz which shows 
quite a classical influence. 

In order to feel at home with jazz enthusiasts 
while learning to appreciate modern jazz, begin- 
ners should learn some of the jazz terms. Because 
much of the “cool cat” language is derived from 
the jazz world, many of these terms are already 
familiar. If a musician “swings,” he is considered 
very good and conveys a certain feeling to the 
listener. The term “swing,” however is not to be 
confused with the swing of Glen Miller. The oppo- 
site of “swinging” would be “not blowing.” “Funky” 
is a term used for the blues that swing, and 
“solid,” like “swinging,” simply denotes excellent 
music in this field. “Way out” indicates that the 
musician or music referred to far surpasses the 
average. “Scat” is a vocal term which signifies 
that the vocalist is using his voice as an instrument. 
Finally, records are referred to as “sides.” These 
terms help the beginner to understand the lang- 
uage of the jazz world. 

Modern jazz, like modern art, is an attempt to 
create something new. Likewise, this music appeals 
to the mind as well as to the senses. In order to 
understand modern jazz some personal effort must 
be made on the part of the individual. However, 
the rich rewards that may be gained by an appre- 
ciation of jazz are well worth the effort required 
by this new music. 


JUST FOR MORN 


Natalie Robins, ’GO 


finally the rain came 
fierce it burned through 
the land 

it swept away the tarnished 
leaves and left 
its halo 

its sudden frenzy ripped open 
the bud, then waited for 
the cloud 

its awesome brilliance flooded 

the gilded bark 

which sang aloud 

for the rain with all its flame 

had crossed the bridge 

then came the rainbow 
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THE HAND-ME DOWN 


Ann de Porry, ’58 


Andy Carter hopped on his right foot down the 
rocky path leading from the dirt road to the house. 
He had just bet himself that he could hop more 
times on his right foot than on his left, and he 
was busily counting and at the same time trying 
to keep his balance. He was a bit reluctant to go 
home, partly because he had been scolded at-lunch 
time for trying to catch minnows with his mother’s 
kitchen strainer, out mostly because he knew 
his Aunt Liddy would be there. Even though 
hopping slowed him down, he still moved stead- 
ily along the path. On the seventeenth hop, he 
stubbed hits toe on a rock and fell. He sat there a 
moment wanting to cry, but, since he had just 
turned nine years old two weeks before, he decid- 
ed to be brave. He did, however, carefully unlace 
his tennis shoe and remove it and his sock, just 
to make sure that the toe wasn’t too badly injured. 
After looking at it closely and deciding that it 
wasn’t really broken, he pulled on the nock, still 
damp from the morning’s minnow-catching ex- 
perience, and then the shoe. Finally, when he could 
think of no other reason for sitting in the middle 
of the path, he got up and walked on towards 
the house. 

The Carter Place, as it was commonly known, 
was a grey clapboard house, one that might have 
looked quite nice with two coats of white paint. 
It sat in the middle of a yard which was covered 
with weeds and crabgrass, and enclosed by a rust- 
ed wire fence. The only assets were two tall hick- 
ory trees which, in the summertime, completely 
shaded the house. 

Andy entered the yard as quietly as he could. 
He could hear his mother and Aunt Liddy through 
the open window, or rather he could hear Aunt 
.:ddy. She always did two-thirds of the talking. 
Folks said her greatest trial was to keep silent 
during prayer meetings, and even then she could 
hardly wait for Reverend Martin to finish so she 
could say “Amen.” She always fussed over Andy 
whenever she came to visit, telling him how much 
he had grown (as if he didn’t know), and remind- 
ing him to be sure to put each tooth he lost under 
his pillow so the good fairy would bring him 
peppermints. 

Andy went over to the window, hoping that 
the soft swish of his tennis shoes against the dry 
grass would not attract attention. He was curious 
to know what the two women were doing, but he 
was not willing to go inside to find out. “It ought 
to fit right good,” Aunt Liddy was saying.” He’s 
growed so much this summer that it don’t need 
to be cut down as much as I thought. Now you 
just tack the linin’ back in, Martha, and lemme 
fix the hem. There’s a lot of wear in this coat yet. 


Paid sixteen dollars for it. Lasted me for years 
until it kind of shrunk a little.” 

“Liddy,” Martha interrupted “the scissors 
please,” Andy heard his aunt mumble sometnmg 
aoout having tnem ngnt tnere just a second 
ago. He could tell he was the suoject or tneir 
conversation, and he wished he were a few inches 
talier so that he could see into the room. Tnen 
■he thought of the hickory tree. An old rope hung 
from the lower branch. He someumes used it for 
a swing. He could climb it without being seen, 
for tne tree trunx would be between him and the 
window. Several minutes later he was sitting in 
the crotch of the tree where the lower branches 
joined each other. Slowly he worked his way out 
along the branch that reached towards the open 
window. 

The rough bark scratched his stomach every 
time he moved. He wriggled his way out as far 
as he could go, and then he pressed his cheek 
flat against the limb and peered through the 
branches into the room. There on his mother’s 
sewing table lay the most hideous mass of green 
material he had ever seen. He could not tell what 
it was, but he did not like the idea of his being 
connected with it in any way. 

Aunt Liddy sewed as fast as she 'talked. “Good 
practical color, don’t you think, Martha,” She 
looked around for the scissors. “Dirt sort of 
blends in with it. It’ll be a dern sight warmer 
for him than anything you could afford.” 

His mother looked up from her work and gave 
Aunt Liddy what Andy called her snap and 
crackle look. “She’s awful mad,” he thought. He 
knew she hated to hear anyone let on that they 
knew she was poor. He remembered the time his 
mother had tried to explain to him why they 
dion’t have much money. It was the day he had 
wanted to go to the carnival in Starkton with 
Jimmy Macklin’s big brother. “Your pa wasn’t a 
rich man,” she had told him. “He wasn’t even a 
thrifty man, so we’ve got to be all the more care- 
ful with the little bit he left us. Insurance checks 
won’t buy any extras.” 

Aunt Liddy had not noticed Martha’s anger. 
“There I’m done,” she said as she snipped a thread 
and jabbed her needle into the pincushion. She 
held up the material, smiling proudly at her work. 
Andy leaned forward as much as he dared, and 
looked with horror at a pea-green coat that had 
obviously been made over from one several sizes 
larger. Suddenly he realized that it was for him, 
and, with all the power of lungs developed by 
nine years of vigorous exercise, he screamed, “I 
won’t.” 

Aunt Liddy dropped the coat, and, with a “Mer- 
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ciful Heavens,” ran with Martha to the window. 
They looked out and up into Andy’s angry and 
determined face. 

‘‘Andy!” His mother sounded snap and crack- 
ly. “Andy, get down from there.” He began to 
wriggle backwards down the limb. Aunt Liddy, 
recovering from her shock, began talking. “This 
instant,” she sputtered. “Get down this instant.” 
He paused, wishing to do anything rather than 
obey Aunt Liddy, but a warning “Andy” from 
his mother made him move even more quickly 
than before. He reached for the rope and nearly 
burned his hands in his haste to slide to the 
ground. 

His mother met him at the door and pulled him 
inside. “I won’t wear it,” he repeated as soon as 
she let go of him. 

“Well I never,” began Aunt Liddy, and was 
then silenced by a look from Martha. 

“Aunt Liddy was kind enough to give me her 
old coat.” His mother’s voice was carefully con- 
trolled. Andy relaxed a little. He knew that she 
would wait until later to punish him. “We’ve 
been working on it all afternoon.” She picked up 
the coat and held it out. “I want you to try it on.” 

He knew this was an order rather than an in- 
vitation. There were certain times when he did 
not argue with his mother, and this was one of 
them. He slipped his arms into the sleeves and 
stood there facing the two women. 

Aunt Liddy dropped to her knees and tugged 
at the hem and collar. To Andy, the coat seemed 
to be an even more hideous shade of green than 
when he had first seen it through the window. 
He knew he would have to wear it — to school, to 
church, everywhere. He could see himself walk- 
ing into the schoolyard. Charlie Thompson would 
saunter over and say, “ Where ’d you get your 
green coat, Andy. And someone else would 
join him and say, “Gee, I wish I had a green coat,” 
in a tone that let you know that he didn’t really 
wish he had one at all. Pretty soon there’d be a 
crowd and they’d begin chanting “Andy’s got a 
green coat, Andy’s got a green coat,” over and 
over again, just like they used to say “Andy’s 
got a girlfriend.” Then Linda Vane would hear 
and come over. When she saw him she’d run back 
and tell all the other girls, and they’d sit there and 
giggle and point at him. 

Then Andy knew he couldn’t wear that coat, 
not even if there wasn’t any other coat at all. 
He jerked away from Aunt Liddy, and, without 
looking at his mother, he turned and ran out of 
the house. 

By the time he reached the fence his mother 
had nearly caught up with him. He flattened him- 
self against the ground and had almost squirmed 
his way under the bottom strand of barbed wire 
when he was stopped, not by his mother, but by 
one of these barbs designed to stop any living 
thing from going over or under. He could see 


his mother coming closer and closer, and Aunt 
Liddy was just a little bit behind her breathing 
like she couldn’t get quite enough air. Andy gave 
a quick pull and closed his eyes as he heard 
the green material rip. He rolled over and stood 
up. With his hands he could feel the long jagged 
tear going halfway down the back of the coat. 

“Now I won’t have to wear it.” He looked tri- 
umphantly at his mother and turned around so 
she could see for herself. 

“No, Andy.” His mother sounded funny — not 
snap and crackly, but not happy either. “You 
won’t have to wear it.” 

For once Aunt Liddy was silent. She just stood 
there. She looked at his mother and screwed 
up her mouth, but she didn’t say a word. 

Andy wished they wouldn’t be so quiet. It was 
just an old coat. It didn’t matter that it was rip- 
ped. And besides, he couldn’t help it if it got 
caught on the fence. But then he thought about 
his mother saying that they couldn’t afford good 
things. He guessed a new coat maybe was pretty 
expensive. 

He kicked the dry grass with his tennis shoe. 
“I’m sorry, Ma,” he mumbled, “but this old fence 
got in my way, and . . ” 

“Yes Andy.” His mother sounded tired. “Come 
on back to the house. You won’t have to wear the 
coat.” 

Andy slipped back under the fence and started 
across the yard behind the two women. Knowing 
that he had won didn’t make him quite as happy 
as he had thought it would. He had sort of a 
heavy feeling halfway between his throat and 
his stomach. There wouldn’t be any green coat, 
he knew, but somehow, he wished there would. 


WHAT-WHPY 


Kelly Cherry, ’61 


didhedieanddidhelive 
which what why how 
nuts to the world, i said 
and did i die and did i live. 

rvhybeandwhyaskwhybe 
which what why how 
am i is or are i aren’t 
and did i die and did i live. 
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^ Have you seen those new ROUND 
| Wamsutta® Supercale® sheets? 



And. ..don't you think round beds | 


| are absolutely the most??? I‘m 


simply longing for one when 
we're married — but even if 
i our bed isn't round . . .I'm in- 
sisting on stacks and stacks of 
Wamsutta Supercale for my 
trousseau. You needn't say I 


told you. ...but if anybody asks.. I 

I 

just say Wamsutta Supercale j 
sheets and pillow cases.' I 




the treasured sheets for fine trousseaus for generations— famed for their fine super-silken quality and 
super-practical, too, because they last so beautifully for so many, many years. 

And for dormitory rooms . . . Wamsutta DEBUCALE®. . . next to Supercale, the finest sheet in the world 1 

WAMSUTTA MILLS, Dept . S 61, 1430 Broadivay, New York 18, New York 
Division of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., Makers of Wamsutta Heritage Towels . 


SCOTTY’S 
PASTRY SHOP 

806 William Street 
Phone ES 3-6117 


Specialists in 

Campus Sportswear 

Miller’s 

Specialty Shop 

818 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Meet Your Friends and Classmates 
at 

Willis Drug Store 

1015 Caroline Street 

FOUNTAIN SERVICE 
Drugs Cosmetics 


Appliances 
Home Furnishings — 
Radios — Electrical 

White and Weeks 

Furniture Corporation 

800 Caroline St. 

Phone ESsex 3-4000 

Phone ESsex 3-5407 


Fashion Firsts 

at 

The Fashion Plate 

inc. 

1009 Princess Anne St. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Colony Studios 

918 Princess Anne St . 

Phone ESsex 3-4567 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


R. A. Kishpaugh’s 
Stationery 

KODAKS & ARGUS CAMERAS 
BOOKS — GREETING CARDS 
BILLFOLDS — DESK PADS 
TYPEWRITERS 
PRETTY NOTE PAPER 


Compliments of 

R& S Snack Bar 


Fountain Service 
Sandwiches 
Powhatan Street 
At the By-Pass 

Curb Service 




NEW YORK'S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL RESIDENCE FOR Y0UN6 WOMEN 


Lexington Ave. at 63rd Street * New York City 
Write for Booklet HB-6 

From $4.25 daily 
( Weekly Rates Upon Application ) 


"For me, the Barbizon is the difference between 
just staying in New York and living here. I’m having 
fun with girls who have become real friends 
of mine— swimming, dancing, enjoying all the 
comforts of home. My room is cozy too, with 
radio — and TV if I want it. The Barbizon’s the 
right address for me!” 


NANCY HERKENHOFF 

(University of Michigan ’57) 
Now Attending Tobe-Cohurn 
School for Fashion Careers 


THE 

RECORD SHOP 

210 George Street 


Allied 

Bookkeeping 

Corporation 

Tax & Business Consultants 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


108 Hanover Street 
Phone ESsex 3-9011 





"Bright, clean flavor... pure, 
snow-white filter... thats WINSTON 

says ^S?/ (^^(yhU^U^S “When it comes to 
my Winstons, I go right along with the majority/’ 
says the famous ‘photographer’ star of The Bob 
Cummings Show on NBC. “It’s America’s favorite 
filter cigarette — and mine!’’ To a rich, bright blend 
of prized tobaccos, Winston adds its own specially de- 
signed, pure white filter. The result is an unusually 
clean, fresh taste— the Winston taste! You’ll like it, too! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

Smoke WINSTON Americas best-selling, best- tastin g filter cigarette! 



